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7%e foBoiffkig HkfU una reedni firm « much rt^puted Cbu of 
Young Ladies, 

BXLOTSO AlTD RlSPXCTSD SiB, 

Ths young ladies of the Senior CtaM, feeling that in a few daya, they shall be 
deprived of your instructions, and desirous of pursuing still farther the course 
commenced in your Seminary, respectfully request your advice relative to a 
choice of such books, as are most calculated to facilitate their design. 

Bealizing in some degree, the blessings they eqjoy as citizens of this highly 
ftvoredjand, and deeply interested in, the relation of events, which by the 
Messing of God, procured its independenoe, they make their request with par- 
ticular reference to the history of their own countxy. 

In the choice of books, which claim their fiist attention, are most conducive 
to their improvement, and would constitute a profitable selection for a young 
lady's library, they feel,.that your advice is highly desirable, and will be of last- 
ing advantage to them, when they have finished their pupilage. 

They beg leave at this time, to express their gratefial acknowledgmentB to you, 
for the kind instructions they have received, while membeis of your Seminary. 

Be pleased, Sir, to accept their best wishes for the prosperity of your institu- 
tion, and for your happiness here and hereafter. 
Respectfully and affectionately yours, 

M B In behalf qf the Class. 

WethersJUldt Oct. 96, 18S7. 
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Beloved Pupils, 
Bt this endearing name you will still permit me to address 
you; at least, while you are looking to me for instruction. 
Most c&eerfully will I attempt to comply with that part of 
your request, which relates to our own history. More than 
this^ I dare not now attempt. This part of your request 
has imposed upon me a task, much greater, than you could 
bare easily imagined — a task, to which I have already de- 
voted three months of vigorous application, and to which, if it 
were practicahle, I would gladly devote three years. A more 
delightful task I have scarcely ever performed; and must 
here express to you my thanks for calling me to this service, 
notwithstanding my painful regret, that it is done (I will 
not say completed) so imperfectly. 

, You will allow me in the first place, to call to your re- 
membrance, a few thoughts upon the 

Importance of aiiending to our oum history. 

Ilie study of history is peculiarly pleasing and useful. 
Every child of the city, of the country, and even of the 
forest, is delighted with narration. There is probably no 
other branch of knowledge, that is at once so captivating 
to all ages, classes and conditions of men; so warming. 



expansive and elevating to genius; so suited to direct and 
animate the inquiring traveUer in the path to usefulness and 
the waj of glory. History eonduces to illustrate and im- 
prove every art and every science, whether relating to time 
or space, to matter or mind. Infinite Wisdom has, there- 
fore, seen fit to give us the greater part of the "lively ora- 
cles" in the form ^f history. This history records the 
operations of God and the conduct of men, and shows at 
at once the attributes and characters of both. In itself 
rich in instruction, it sheds light, beauty and glory upon 
all the other parts of the Bible. To sacred history, 
then, we ought to give the most devout and earnest heed, 
firom the dawn of intellect, to the eve of life. It is this, 
that we should read by day, and meditate by night. And 
as far as practicable, we should most diligently teach these 
holy lessons io children, pupils, friends, and all around us, 
when we sit in the house, and when we walk by the way, 
when we lie down, and when we rise up. 

Next in importance to sacred history, is that of our own 
country. This we should study, not merely, nor principally, 
because it is the history of our country, but because it 
is in itself superlatively important, and ought to be read by 
every eye, and live in every heart; because it is the history 
of the first civil government, that ever any people deliber- 
ately formed and adopted for themselves — ^the noblest po- 
litical institution, that the world has seen — ^the first govern- 
ment, that was ever established upon the genuine basis of 
freedom. We should study our history, because it is the 
history of Christian enterprise-— of Christian enterprise, 
the most magnanimous and beneficent, that was ever de- 
vised and accomplished by human virtue; because it is the 
history of the wonderful works of God * in preparing for 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works, — ^in try- 



JBf , profli^ and xe&mg tben in ibe fum^ce of affiiotioi^-r- 

in bciagigig theip foctlr from the ImA ofoppressian; in pre* 

serving them in deaths oftj*-^ siistaioing, eowforting, 

gmiting, planting, mnlt^IyiBg, extending, strengthening and 

piospering them, when they were a poor, despised, perse- 

euied peo]de, regarded as the filth oC the earth and the 

ofieowing of all things. We should study the history of 

our Qoiintry, beeause it is the history of faith, of patience, 

of meekness, ai go^iness, of brotherly kindness, of charity, 

at self-denial, of fortitude, of perseverance, of erexy 

Christian grace, and of more than heroic virtue. We 

should study the history of our country, because it is the 

kistory of an empire, manifestly destined to be more 

extensive, more populous, more mighty, more iptelligent, 

more industrious, more enterprising, more wealthy, more 

virtuous, and more happy, than the sim has yet beheld, or 

periiaps will ever behold, till time shall be no longer. We 

should study the history of our country, because it has 

already given a most glorious impulse to freedom in distant 

lands, and because it is destined to give to the nations, 

new lessons upon the science of civil government and social 

happiness, upon the arts, upon education, i^)on erery thing, 

that exalts and adorns humanity. We should study the 

history of our country, because it is the land of revivals, a 

garden that the Lord delights to bless, and because we 

hhwe reason to believe, it is destined to do more than any 

other, to send the gospel through the world; to enlighten, 

convert and save mankind; to hasten the gbries of the 

millennial day; and that this country shaH be unto the 

Lord for a name aad an everlasting sign, that shall not 

be eut off. 

For these and other masons, the historji^of ttiis most disr 

tiBguished land, deserves attention from aU the inhabitants 
*1 



of the world; and no doubt, it excites the admiring gn^ 
tttde of all the inhabitants of heaven; and perhaps diAuses 
joj through millions of worlds. 

It must be confessed, however, that the highest claims 
of our history are upon ourselves. Grod forbid, that we 
should regard our fibers with the coldness of strangers^— 
that we should think it a matter of indifference to have 
been descended from saints and heroes, of whom the ^^queen 
' of the isles" was not worthy — ^that we are reaping the 
luxuriant harvest in a land, which they found a wilderness, 
and left a fruitful field. God forbid, that we should forget, 
or coldly remember, our revolutionary heroes, who bought 
our independence at the price of every thing they held dear 
on earth, and sealed our liberties with their blood. It ia 
with peculiar and most impressive emphasis, that the voice 
of their toils and pains and sighs and tears and prayers 
and wounds and death, is crying to us, to learn their his« 
tory, to embalm their memories in our hearts, to emulate 
their virtues, and as far as possible, to do for .posterity 
what our ancestors did for us. 

But alas! who of our citizens regards and feels this sub- 
ject, as he ought? In what awful accents might most, if 
not all, be justly addressed by the Grod of our fathers! "O 
ungrateful and degenerate children, ye have committed two 
evils; ye have neglected the Bible and neglected the his- 
tory of your own mercies!" Surely, there is cause for deep 
lamentation, and deep repentance too, that 9ur history is 
so little studied, so little known, so little felt, by ourselves. 
How much is it to be regretted and deplored, that in so 
many of our literary institutions, this study should be al- 
most or altogether excluded by others of little or no impor- 
tance! O, tell it not in Rome, publish it not in the streets 
of Athens, that thousands of our youth are devoting more 



attentioB to fhe ridiculous and coBtaminating fictions of 
heathen, na^oas^ than to the sublime and glorious facts of 
our own! 

It is some relief^ however, to find, that this momentous 
suhjeet is receiving increased attention from jear to jear— * 
that within ten years, the .number of its students has in- 
cpeased, in perhaps a tenfold ratio. 

But there is reason to fear, that this study is often pur- 
sued with inconsiderable advantage; that in all cases, the * 
exercise is less interesting, than it might be; and that 
sometimes the historic lesson is regarded as an irksome 
task, rathw than a delightful privilege. 

But my beloved Pupils, I am persuaded better things of 
you. One witness in your favor, that now rises up in my re- 
collection, is your ardent, patient and successful applica- 
tion to this branch, while under my care. Another wit- 
ness, perhaps no less substantial, is your earnest desire and 
resolution to prosecute the study. It is a most unfavorable 
prognostic for a person to feel satisfied with his proficiency 
in a great and important study, after pursuing it only for a 
few weeks, or a few months. The presumption is, that he 
has never attended to a single lesson, as he ought; and 
that, as his feelings are down to zero, his valuable acqui- 
sitions are scarcely more than si nullity. I cannot but 
hope, that you have laid an imperishable foundation for an 
ever-rising, ever-brightening edifice — that you have tasted 
a banquet, on which, with keener relish, you will feast from 
year to year — a banquet, which you will find more exhilar- 
ating and invigorating, than all the dainties of Greece and 
Rome. 

May you coiitinue to study your country^s history as long 
as you continue to share the blessings she so liberally be- 
stows, or act as her almoners in imparting them to others. 



Ba|^P7 indeed will be mj lot, if I can stimulate^ ebligiiteii- 
or direct you in a course, at once so noble^ so patriotic, sa 
improving, so conducive to universal good. 

You must by no means expect me to give yon directions^ 
which you can follow, witbout modification to suit tbe pe*: 
euliurity of your attainments and of^iortanities. Eacb of 
you must form ber own plan. If I can aid you in fonii» 
ing plans for yoursehes, and stimulate to tbeir execution, 
it is tbe utmost you caa reasonably expect. 

GoodricVa History of the United States, 

It may be well in tbe first place, to review the little 
compend of Goodricb, wbicb you have already studied, 
making special effort, as you proceed, to fix in mind, and 
familiarize every important fact. In this you may be 
aided by your numerous manuscript questions."^ Had they 
been much more numerous, especially tbe geographical and 
chronological questions, they might be better still. Tour 
time will be well spent in adding hundreds to those you 
have transcribed. It will be a useful exercise in composi- 
tion, as well as in history, and peculiarly conducive to men- 
tal improvement. 

Oeographiy and Chronology, 

Here you will permit me to repeat with new importunity 
my old advice, to study history in connexion with geography 
and chronology. He, who is ignorant of the two latter, is 
liable to continual and enormous blunders in attempting to 
reason from historic occurrences. If he can properly be 
said to have any idea of events, he views them, as a dark 
and dreary mass of confusion, the discordant, co-existing 

. . * Tbe pnbUeation of tlMge quesUona, witii con^idonUe adOttions snd G«|>i0UB 
notes, may be expected in a few montlu. 



materials, of cbaos, and yet existing nowbere. Such a 
view of events is scarcely worth retaining, is soon lost, 
and leaves the mind '^an aching void.'' Endeavor, then, 
to gain as clear and precise an idea, as possible, of the 
time and the place of every important fact. Make the 
most vigorous effort to bind them together in mental asso« 
eiation; and you will find it much easier to retain the three 
together, than the fact alone. And this method of nnitmg 
the three branches (if indeed history can be considered as 
existing without the other two) thoi^h slow and sometimes 
tedious at first, will be found in the end, as delightful, as it 
IS useful. 

Hale^$ History of the United States. 

After faithfully reviewing Goodrich, it may be well to 
go through a work a little larger. For this purpose, Hale's 
History of the tJ. S. is worth reading. For this work, a 
premium of §400 and medal, worth $50, were awarded 
a few years ago, by a committee, at New York. The 
work is a little larger than Goodrich's, and is nearly as 
good. For the purpose of merely reading, many might 
prefer it. For the sake of freely marking, as you proceed, 
and then reviewing and re-reviewing, it may be best to 
purchase it. The retail price is only a dollar. 

Manner of Reading. 

Do not hurry over it. In general, about 8 or 10 pages 
may be quite enough to read in an hour. If you have 
not time to read it through, at this rate, read half of 
it, or a quarter. Never hurry your reading, for the sake 
of reading much. However common, it is the bane of 
solid improvement, and perhaps almost as bad^ as reading 



wvtliiiig, Rm«| with semliDjr asA neditatiQii. Sbln & 
ijfofs against ev^j thiDg that app8«n doybtM, and a 
ipaiipqal line against what jwk tWak partkularif exeeUesI^ 
<« notic^aUa^ Tfcus I would a4riae yoa ta traat all boalu 
Monging to yaursehrea. 

J(ft9s %B.dam8*8 History of JVeu; England. 

Miss Hannah Adans's octavo History of N. B. yon may 
tead ifith stiU greater advantage, if yon can procure it. 
I fcar, you will not find it at any book-store. It is toot so 
injarionsly concise, as Hale's, and is probably about equal 
in point of accuracy. Her account of our Puritan ance»> 
tors is greatly preferable to his. In each, are some state- 
ments, that need correcting. The style of both has a good 
akare of merit, though too art\|ficial and stately, and in my 
estimation inferior to Goodrich's. You may feel peculiarly 
interested in reading a history of your own country from » 
female hand-— especially a work, which appears to be de- 
aenring of much mora attention, than it has received. I 
wish the work could be corrected, and printed in a cheaper 
fbrm. 

Morse and Parishes History of JVet9 "England. 

This work I can also recommend to your perusal. lo 
one respect, it is probably better than any of the pre- 
ceding. It gives a more particukr, vivid and impressive 
view of the principles, hardships, sufferings, efforts and 
characters of the New-England fathers. On this account, 
it is well worth the dollar that it costs (if indeed it can be 
purchased) though in other respects, so extremely defective 
that perhaps it is hardly proper, without limitation, to call 
it a History <f JSew-England. Had Dr. Parish's pa- 
tience of investigation and logical skill in arrangement, 



equal i» Ui yowers df coneeptaoii ftudexpreAsm, 1ft 
mi^ liam h9m tlie first Mfitorias in tbe eoHnlrf . HU 
ii»fk/ uttii aU ite iHip0rfeetim»> is prob«1^ty tlie most int^i^ 
MtiBg ttid tiie - nost pMfilabie kt ^sisteiiee) for the jornig 
b^taner ia our history. Afanoot every diaptei^ of it may be 
read, and read again, with great advantage, and, I trttst, 
aatiafartioD, by each of you. It eofitains some things, ia- 
dsed, whidi I can by fio tteam a^rov^; especially a pai^ 
sage ralatang to the Peqoot war.-^t is iotinated, 4liat hhi 
tiM part of our fathers, that ^^war of extermtta^km" was 
neither necessary nor just. I need not again state to yos 
iBj reasons for most decidedly coademniBg such as opinion. 

Robbins^a VieWy S^e, 

Mr. Robbins's "View of the Fkd Planters of Sre# 
England," you may read with peribaps still greater advan- 
tage. It appears to be the fruit of mi^h more abundant 
.aad more criticaJ investigation; and, I think, a. more faiHi- 
fill exlttbitton of the character of our fathers. He does 
not diarge them with blood-guiltiness for defending them- 
selves against the deadly assassin. He very ably and 
almost entirely exculpates them from the charge of perse- 
-cution, which is so often mrged against them. That they 
w«re in some measure faulty, he concedes^ and suggests the 
extenuation, which the truth appears to require. Witt 
regard to Roger W^liams, however, he seems to make « 
doncossion, that the truth does not require. It is by no 
means true, that Mr, Williams was banished, merely lor 
rel^ious opinions, lliis mistake of Mr. R. I regret. But 
I still more regret, that he has shown no more respect to 
the father of Rhode Island, whcmi, with all his singulan^iies 
and his few more important laults^ I cannot but regard as 
asiODg ^e greatest' and best of the "Plantors of New 



Bagiatid." It appears Dot less grievous^ and stfll more 
aorpriskig^ tbat he slkoold treat the oposMic E^oi with the 
jaoie ae^eet. Were I to attempt a catalogue of the New 
Esglaikd worthies, in the Order of merit, I should probaMjr 
place Eliot at the head, in spite of all mj admiration ^f 
his immortal cotemporaries. It is said, indeed, that there 
.were some ^^spots" in his character; but to me, it appears, 
.that thej were bright spots. Since the deceas^e of hiod, 
who leaned on Jesus' breast, it is doubtful, whether a bet- 
ter Christian, or more devoted missionary, has lired than 
John Eliot 

Should the worthy author favor the public with another 
edition, he is most earnestly requested to add the lives of 
Williams and Eliot, and suppress a passage, unfavorable 
to- the cause of foreign missions. 

I have thought it important to give you my views of all the 
above works, upon the presumption, that of each work some 
of you may be particularly desirous to know my opinion. 
It is by no means my expectation, that any of you will 
immediately proceed to read them all, even if they should be 
within your reach. I have other works to recommend, of 
greater magnitude and particularity. The principal of 
these are, BeUmap^s American Biography; Jfeuf^Et^ 
hmd'a Menwrialj hy JSaOianielrMorlony edited by Judge 
Davie; Winthrop^e ERstory of ^euh-Englandj edited by 
Savage; BoUd*s History of our Revolutionary War; 
Bameay^a ERetory of the U, 8,; Holmes^e Jlmeriean 
Amah; Mlen^a Biographical and ERetorical Dictionaryy 
and Dtoight^s Trcfvela. My dear young friends, let not 
your hearts fail you, at the sight of such a formidable com- 
pany of historians. I hope you will live to read, in whole 
or in part, not only these, but many more. Remember, the 
study of your own history is not a business to be dispatched 



ia a lew mciniths. N«; it is the work of jeBXSy to be con* 
tup^d. tbroi^b Ufa. With this auhjeet, more than with 
ajfOtMt attj other, i^^.^oimeeted the literary, political, moral 
and spiritual renovation of the world — a sulijeet, no less. 
important for. jo\\r sex tbaa for miAe— a subject, of which 
onr citizens in general. are moat deplorably ignorant. May- 
jott he enabled to do much, to wipe away from your conn- 
tfy,>his foqi disgrace. 

BeNcnap^a American Biography, 

I have placed Belknap's Biography first, because I wish 
you to read it first. You wiH find it a most happy intro- 
duction to. the succeedii^ works. There is perhaps no 
other work, that the youthful reader will find at once so 
intelligible, impressive, and easily remembered. But you 
iniHire, ^<Who was Belknap?" The curiosity, that 
psoB^ts such an inquiry, is most laudable. It is almost 
as desirable to know the author, who addresses the eye, 
as the companion, who speaks to the ear. It greatly in- 
creases the interest of readtug, and facilitates recollection. 
I could mishy therefore, that every considerable work that 
is fimU^} should be fronted with the author's portraitfrand 
pi^eed by his life. You must know Belknap, and be 
abJP? if pio^ible, to regard him as one of your intimate 
aMOciateSr Totiiis excellent writer, I must^now introduce 
you. Dr. Jenemy Belknap was born in Boston, 1744. 
Ke was early distinguished for literary attainments and 
fiae tarte in writing. In 1767, he became minister of 
Dorer, N. H. where he continued about 20 years. There 
he wrote the History of N. H. in three vols, octavo. 
In 1787, he became pastor of a church in Boston, and 
fluatained the office till his death, in 1798. He wa^ one 
of the founders of that aoble lastitutiMi, the Massachusetts 



Historieal Society; an iflstitution, which possibly iniglit be 
more noble still, if they would make as great efforts to dtf- 
fase, as to collect, information, and fairly put into market 
the works which they print. 

For further particulars, relating to Dr. B., see Allen's 
and Eliot's Biographical Dictionaries. 

It was in Boston, that garden so fruitful in American 
historians, that Belknap commenced his- great work of 
Biography, which, if completed according to his'plan, must 
have comprised SO or 30 volumes. But alas! he lived to 
finish but two. Perhaps in no author, do we find a more 
happy union of faithful and successful investigation, elegant 
simplicity of diction and luminous arrangement. He has 
given a most interesting pledge of his accuracy, in the fol- 
lowing words, ^^The author makes no merit of his regard 
to truth. To have disguised or misrepresented facts, would 
have been abusing the reader. No person can take more 
pleasure in detecting mistakes, than the author in cor- 
recting th^, if he should have opportunity." 

It may be well to begin with his life of Columbus. 
Those that precede it, appear to be more curious than 
usef^. And even this life you may omit, if you can read 
the account of the same, contained in Robertson's History 
of America; which I consider much better. In writing the 
life of this consummate navigator, Belknap seems to have 
despaired of being able to reach the excellence of Robert- 
son; and this may be the cause, that he has fallen below 
himself. The life of Smith is more valuable than all tiie 
rest of the first volume. Almost every article of the second, 
is worthy of very particular attention. 

It seems unspeakably desirable, that some able hand 
should finish what Belknap has begun, <^But what shall 
the man do, that cometh after the king?" If I do not 



greatly mistake^ there is a man in the east,^hom you have 
heard me mentioD, in the meridian of life, who without pre- 
sumption, might undertake the mighty task, if the duties of 
his exalted station would allow him leisure. 

It may he well for all of you, except the one belonging 
to that state, to defer reading B.'s N. Hampshire till you 
have attended to 30 or 40 volumes, m(M*e immediately im- 
. portant. 

Morton^s Memorial. 

Next in order to Belknap's Biography, I can most ear- 
nestly recommend to youy "New England's Memorial, by 
Nathaniel Morton, Secretary to the Court for the Jurisdic- 
tion of New Plymouth." This is one of the fullest, the 
purest, the sweetest fountains of our historic streams. 
<^No book," says Eliot, "has been oftener quoted, than 
Morton's Memorial." He came from Ansterfield in Eng- 
land, to Plymouth, in 1623, being then about 11 years old. 
For more than 50 years, he had the best opportunities for 
collecting materials for his history; which relates princi- 
pally to Plymouth Colony. — ^These materials were derived 
principally from his own observation, and the manuscripts 
of Gov. Bradford. Mr. Morton appears to have been a 
man eminently pious, who served his generation faithfully, 
and died in a good old age, 1685. The Memorial is 
written in the form of annals; and contains nJany a tribute 
of deserved regard for N. E. worthies, who deceased from 
year to year. You will be amused, and, I hope, edified, 
by the poetic eulogies, that are added; though they can 
hardly fail to convince you, that fine classic taste in rela- 
tion to English, does not necessarily result from the study 
trf Greek and Latin. 

But you must not expect to find in the Memorial, the 



fvrba) aceuracj and perspicuity of Belknap. This would 
be too mtich to expect in English, from anj band that 
wrote 200 yeass ago. In this respect, the address *^ 
the Christian Reader," may be considered as the most 
imperfect. Let not this discourage you in the outset. 
Rather let me entreat you to "raise a tax on your ca- 
lamity," if such you regard it. Translate the address into 
a good style. Be assured, it will be twice as profitable, as 
translating an equal portion from another language. It 
will not only conduce to improve your mind and improve 
your style, but it will prepare you more easily to understand 
Morton and Winthrop and other writers of that age. 
After a few hours acquaintance, you will find this author 
much more communicative and interesting. 

Davis^s Edition of Morton, 
The value nf the Memorial is exceedingly enhanced by 
the Notes of Judge Davis, of Boston. I have not the 
honor to number this gentleman among my personal ac^ 
quaintances; but I have no doubt, that the commentator 
is worthy of his author. Mr. Savage, whom you will soon 
know, speaks of him in the highest terms. He appears to 
be as great a lover of historic accuracy as Belknap; of 
whom he was probably an intimate acquaintance. In one 
instance, indeed, and perhaps in but one, his vigilance 
seems to hs^ve forsaken him. He intimates the opinion, 
(p. 377) that Mary Chilton might have been "the first 
person, who leaped upon the Rock at the landing of the 
fathers at Plymouth." A little reflection, I think^ must 
be sufficient to convince any pefson, acquainted with the 
circumstances, as stated by Morton, (pp. 44-48) that such 
was not the fact. Mary Chilton might have been the first 
of the pilgrims, who set , foot upon Cape Cod, just one 
month before. 



It is to be re^tted, that the notes before the Appendix 
are in so small a type, at least, that the type is so small 
IB proportion to the length of the lines. Had there been 
two columns upon a page, the evil would hare been rem- 
edied. It is much more to be regretted, that so large a 
work, a work so very useful for consultation, should be 
utterly without equipments for this important end — ^that it 
should have no index, no table of contents, no particular 
ttmning title at the top of the page, no marginal topics, 
nothing but the simple date at the beginning of each year's 
history, to afibrd us the least aid in finding any passage 
we may wish to consult. You must endeayor to supply 
the defect, as well as you can. Write your marginal 
topics, or form your table of contents, as you proceed in 
reading; and then, agreeably to the directions of Watts, 
form your alphabetical index. It will indeed be toilsome; 
but it will not be toiling in vain. I go upon the supposi- 
tion, that the book is your own. Indeed, you must own it. 
You must not think of spending another year in N. E. 
without this treasure; at least, you must be one of a very 
snail company, to whom it belongs. You must have it 
b^re you for a perpetual Mem4}rial of what our fathers 
were, of what they performed and endured for ^us, and of 
what, though dead, they are still caHing upon us to be. 

Winthrop^s History of J^ew England. 

A still richer treasure is Winthrop's History of New 
Bngland. A grand excellence of this history is, that it 
was written by the principal agent, the master spirit, 
whose stimulating, restraining, modifying, salutary influence 
WM felt in all the chief operations. Such a history could 
never be written but by a chief actor. Others may con- 

jeolqre; but except the Omniscient^ none can hnoxo the 
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motive, but the agent himself. The value of this history 
is greatly enhanced by the consideration, that it is an un- 
doubted transcript of the actions, perceptions and feelings 
of the writer, v^ithout sparing or disguising even his own 
faults. In this respect, it is probably superior to all other 
uninspired histories of kings and rulers. To say, that 
Winthrop was one of a thousand, is saying nothing. To 
say, that he was one of a million, might be less than the 
truth. Another Winthrop there can never be, unless 
another Boston, another Massachusetts, another New- 
England, another United States, could spring up, a refuge 
for the oppressed, in the midst of trees and savages. For 
nineteen most important years, he was the soul of Massa- 
chusetts, with the same single eye, the same decided, unde« 
viating fixedness of purpose, directed to the good of the 
church, the welfare of the state, and the benefit of succeed- 
ing ages. As Massachusetts appears to have exerted a much 
greater influence than atiy sister state in making our whole 
community what it is, and as Winthrop had unquestionably 
a greater agency than any other individual, in the formation 
of Massachusetts, it seems, that no man, not even Wash- 
ington himself, has a better claim to be regarded as the 
father of our whole country. You know full well, that in 
proportion to my powers, I mean not to come behind any 
one, in my admiration of the hero of our revolution, and the 
first administrator of our happy government. But it is my 
sober opinion, that the name of John Winthrop ought to be 
as familiar to every eye, to every ear, to every tongue in 
our land, and as dear to every heart, as the name of • 
George Washington. Would you become acquainted with 
the elder father of his country ? Read the picture of his 
life and actions, his mind and heart, drawn by his own 
hand. No one can copy it with any tolerable* accuracy. 



Associated with this principal figure, 70U will find a vast 

group of inferior pictures and sketches, drawn more or less 

completely by the same hand. Almost every one of these, 

as far as I have examined, has been lately touched and 
retouched, and exceedingly improved, by the hand of a 

most skilful artist, who, I trust, has forever united his 
own fame with Winthrop's. 

Savage^s Edition of Winihrop. 

The history under consideration, extending from 1630 
to 1649, was recently edited by Mr. James Savage, a 
distinguished scholar and respected attorney, belonging to 
Boston. For several years, he has been honored with a 
seat among the legislators of Massachusetts. 

A few years ago, one of Winthrop's original manu- 
scripts, that had long been lost, and never published, was 
discovered in the tower of the Old South meeting-house 
in Boston. The manuscript was presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; and Mr. Savage was chosen 
to transcribe and prepare it for the press. The chirogra- 
phy of Winthrop was nearly as bad, as his character was 
excellent; and it is doubtful, whether any other man would 
have executed the difficult task with so much accuracy. 
Finding, that the editors of the preceding part, had made 
many mistakes, he soon formed the noble purpose of giving 
a correct edition of the whole. This he has done with a 
degree of correctness, which has probably never been sur- 
passed by any other editor in this country. To this Her- 
culean task, he has superadded the labor of furnishing 880 
notes, (many of them copious,) besides 180 pages of im-. 
portant documents and original compositions, under the 
titles of Appendix and Addeqda. The whole of these 
notes, &Cw I have not yet had time to read; but the pe- 



msal of the greater part of them has connDced me, tha€^ 
probably no other man in the world has an acquaintance 
with the earlj history of N. E. at once so extensive, sa 
particular, so accurate and so familiar as Mr. Savage. 
For the rich and abundant information, which I have re*- 
eeived from these notes, 8lc. be has my most cordial thanks; 
especially for his triumphant discussion of what is called 
the Wheeltoright purchase. I was most rehictant to give 
np the authenticity of that venerable deed; but he has 
taken it from me so fairly and so kindly, that I love him^ as 
well as respect him, the /more; and I should not be smv 
prised if Gov. Plumer, of N. H. should acknowledge the 
same, notwithstanding his very ingenious defence of the 
document. 

You can hardly fail to be much interested, as well as 
instructed, in reading Mr. Savage's notes. He seems to 
tell you all his heart, with so much frankness and socia- 
bility, that you immediately feel, as though you were talk-* 
ing with an old acquaintance. The frequent and delicate 
eorruscations of his pleasantry will se^m to illumine yomr 
way, exhilarate your spirits, and speed your progress. If 
you should sometimes find, that the ingenious sprightlinesa 
of a remark does not perfectly harmonise with the solemn 
dignity of the subject, to which it applies; you will hardly 
find it in your heart to censure him, he appears so sociable 
and cheerful. Here I must caution you to be particularly 
on your guard, lest in your merry moments, you too im^ 
plicitly assent to the correctness of what you read. For 
more reasons than one, such a state of mind is by no 
means so favorable to the discovery of truth, as a more so--. 
ber and tranquil mood. However amusing may be the 
occasional humor of Savage, I cannot but prefer, in eoiH 
nexion with the Puritan history, the uiiformly sober and 



dignified manner of Davis. Though the annotator upon 
Winthrop may not have intended any thing worse than 
sportire facetiousness, yet possihly some of the sons of the 
Pilgrims may mistrust, that he had sometimes dipped the 
arrows of his ridicule and irony in the poison of dragons and 
the cruel venom of asps. In justice to my friend Savage, 
however, though myself one of these favored sons, I must 
say, that I do hy no means impute to him so base a motive. 
For the sake of his character, however, as Well as those 
of the Fathers, I could wish, that he had sometimes 
adopted different language in speaking of certain charac- 
ters, actions and opinions, presented in his text-book.-— 
Though sport to him, it may possibly seem like death to 
others. * 

Were Mr. Savage as great in every thing else, as he 
ii in the history of his country, he would doubtless be such 
a prodigy of mental powers and intellectual stores-, as the 
world has never witnessed. The science and the art of 
education must yet make very great progress before this 
can be expected of any one. In theology, in ethics, in 
politics, he may have thousands of equals and perhaps 
some superiors. When I view him in his remarks upon 
characters, performances, laws, doctrines, &c. I am some- 
times ready to inquire, Can this be the great man of fact, 
whose potent hand has annihilated the Wheelwright pur- 
chase? Samson seems shorn of his locks. I am not cer- 
tain, that it will be considered as any diminution of the 
wonder, to say of a man accustomed to such consummate 
scrutiny and accuracy, that some of his remarks appear to 
be merely the explosions of the moment, kindled by the 
concussion of his/own thoughts. You must by no means 
conclude, however, that I consider him generally incorrect 
in such observations, except perhaps in relation to theology 
and persecution. 



In his views of the merits of books upon history, I have 
generally the happiness to agree with him, especially in the 
late work of his much admired friend, Judge Davis. I 
should dissent from him most widely in my estimation of 
the Magnalia, 

With regard to the importance of owning Winthrop's 
History of N. E., I would, with the variation of a few 
words, repeat my advice relating to the Memorial. It 
is in two volumes 8vo. containing together about 850 
closely (the notes alas! too closely) printed pages. Price 
about 4 or 5 dollars. It is a work which you should have 
at hand, like your Bible, for perpetual consultation. If 
you wish to read merely for the name of reading*, it may be 
sufficient to borrow, read and return a book, and see it no 
more. Not so, if you would most profitably ponder, investi- 
gate and know. I consider my books ten times more useful 
for occasional consultation, than for regular reading. Besides, 
if the book is your own, you may mark it as you proceed; 
which will double the utility of the perusa^. I am happy 
to remark, that this edition of Winthrop' is much better 
furnished with equipments for consultation, than the Me- 
morial, though not so well as Belknap's Biography, each 
volume of which has an index much more commodious than 
Savage's. In addition to a valuable index, however, we 
have in Winthrop, the year and the name of the governor 
for that year, placed at the top of each page. 

This work is also adorned and recommended by a very 
striking portrait of the author. I should like exceedingly 
to be informed, how far it resembles the great original. 
To my eye, it indicates more of the fire of Shakespeare, 
than of the deep judgment, the unrivalled meekness, the 
simplicity and godly sincerity of the father of Massachu- 
setts. If any of you are- the descendants of Winthrop, 



lei this picture have the most conspicuous place in your 
most frequented apartment. It will tell you from day to 
day, that you are under the obligation of amazing bonds 
most faithfully to serve your generation and your God. 

Mather^s Magnolia. 

^'Magn&lia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, from its first Planting in the 
year 1620, unto the year of our Lord, 1698," is the whole 
title. **The Wonders of Christ in America" expresses 
the sense of the Latin. This famous work, at least in 
part, I would next recommend to your perusal. Mr. Sav- 
age has indeed treated this work with some degree of con- 
tempt, not to say, reprobation. I am grieved, that he has. 
It grieves me exceedingly to differ so widely in opinion on a 
subject of such importance, from one J so much respect and 
love. Possibly the point of correctness may be between us. 
If it is midway, it is far remote from both. I should 
almost as soon think of a patriot's speaking of the unhappy 
conductor of our revolutionary armies, as of an admirer of 
Winthrop's speaking of *'the unhappy author of Magna- 
Ka." Such is the unhappy language of Mr. Savage on 
the second page of his preface. 

That Mather had great faults, it would be most unwise 
for his best friends to deny. To me, it appears probable, 
that few have greater. But it is much more probable, that 
fewer still have the tenth part of his excellences. The 
fair inference is, that I consider him a very great man. I 
do indeed consider him a man stupendously great, an amaz- 
ing compound of good and evil — a man of superior judg- 
ment too, though his judgment seemed to be sometimes 
asleep, when his other faculties were most wakeful and 
vigorous. At best, however, I do not consider his judg- 



jmd q^ite equsj ta ihfi rest of hm. Y^i 1 most cQofr- 
^entijr beU^ye, that not one among millioas, even in ibt^ 
Qbristian world, er^r formed so many correct and iAipj>rt« 
ant judgments as he. He was a compoiuul of good and 
evil, in whom the good was not only a greater quantity, 
but greater in proportion to the evil, than is to be found in 
^baost any other man. If it were possible for n^ to- be 
^jijiother person, I would rather be Cottc^ Mather; &adat 
any man, that now occurs to my mind, 19 the la,Bd of tfae 
living. And however singular may be this partictdar feeJr 
ing, my general views of his greatness and his worth, ai!e 
by no means uncommon; as I could show by copious te»ti* 
monies. 

The Magnalia may be regarded not only ^ . the he»k 
work of this great and. good man, but as probably mpm 
valuable, than the whole of his 381 publications beside. 
Dr. Eliot intimates, that the author of the Magnalia has 
preserved facts and minute circumstances which ^^are of 
infinite service to all who would know the affairs of their 
own country." And it may not be possible for Mr. Sav- 
age to determine, how much he is indebted to the same de- 
spised Magnalia, for his rich and abundant stores of infor- 
mation. Notwithstanding all the barbarous insertions of 
Latin, (barbarous, at least to many"^) the pedantry, the 
credulity, the extravagance, the solemn trifling, and even 
the inaccuracies, displayed in the Magnalia, it is doubtful 
whether any other posterior historical work in this country, 
will ultimately prove of greater utility. 

His credulity with regard to 'witchcraft, apparitions, 
spectres, &c. should be regarded rather as the fault of the 
age, than of the individual. 

This work is in two volumes 8vo. containing 1,168 very 
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full pages. Price |^. At the end of each yolume is a 
tah]e of ^contents, l^ese you may consult, and read upon 
8ueh subjects, as may particularly stimulate your curiosity. 

Bottoms History y Sfc. 

This work, as translated by Mr. G. A. Otis, of Boston, 
I consider the greatest literary prodigy, that I have seen. 
If we can confide in the judgment of such men as Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison, we must regard this as the best 
history of our revolutionary war, that has yet appeared. I 
can assure you, that in reading this work, my high antici- 
pations were more than realized. Is it not strange that a 
foreigner, who never saw this land of liberty, should give a 
more impressive description of the amazing struggle and 
glorious triumph of our freedom, than any of the sons of 
freedom themselves ? The wonder rises, when we consider, 
that Botta is an Italian, an individual of that very race, 
upon whom. Goldsmith, an eye witness, poured forth such 
contempt sixty years ago. 

"In Horid beauty, groves and fields appear; 
Blan seems the only growtli that dwindles here." 

And yet from this dwindled, pigmy race, suddenly there 
starts up one, who lifts his blazing crest above the literary 
champions of the earth. But what shall we say, when we 
consider, that the splendid page, which we so much ad- 
mire, is but the reflection of Botta's ? What will they say, 
who contend, that the best translation of a spirited pec- 
Ibrmance, is but the cold, faint, lifeless image of the ori^ 
inal ? What will be said by the classic trumpeters, who 
would intimate, that our best translations of Homer and 
Virgil *are but the carcasses of those immortal bards, whose 
disdainful spirits can dwell only in their respective heavens 

of Greek and Latin? I leave it for them to reply, or f<xr 
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you to conjecture. For myself, I verily believe, that what- 
ever spirit can live in any language, can also live, and per- 
haps equally rejoice, in our own. I very much doubt, 
whether the identical song of old Meonides himself, breathes 
forth finer or more various poetic fervors, than English 
Homer in the lines of Pope. 

"Haply some bard in future age, may seek, 
Who first transli^ed Homer into Greek." 

What portion of Botta's excellence' is infused into the 
translation of Mr. Otis, I am unable to decide. The 
^Probability is, that not much injury has been sustained. 
Even though the Italian Botta should not be superior to the 
American Botta, he is still a prodigy, suited to interest 
the student of human nature scarcely less, than the histo- 
rian, the republican, the patriot. 

There are few books, for whose perusal, you can cherish 
a more laudable curiosity. But something more laudable 
than curiosity, should lead you to Botta. It is true, indeed, 
I do not find that sweet, transparent simplicity, which I so 
much admire in Belknap, and which every one thinks he 
can successfully imitate, till he makes the attempt; but 
I find whtft I cannot but regard with still higher admira- 
tion. Notwithstanding some real infelicities of style, I 
find myself urged along by the current of his thoughts, in a 
manner, as delightful, as it Ts resistless. I am soon, as it 
were, separated from myself. I forget, who I am, and 
where I am, and what age of time is rolling over my head. 
His more than magic pen seems to raise the dead, and roll 
back the wheel of time. I am hurried to the field of bat- 
tle. I see Washington arrayed in all the grandeur of the 
hero and the patriot — ^the more than patriot, who is fight- 
ing, not merely for his country, but for the world. I wit- 
ness the rushing armies, the blaze of musketry, the roar of 



artillerj, the fiilliog victims, the shrieks of the wounded 
and the groans of the dying. It is in this amazing power 
of description and statement, that consists the great 
strength of Botta. It is this, that constitutes more than 
half of his total excellence. It is this, if you can fully 
feel it, that will render the study of this author more con- 
ducive to expand and elevate and invigorate the mind, 
than perhaps any study, that is pursued principally for the 
sake of mental improvement. Here I must repeat to you, 
what I consider a most important maxim in education. 
Studies most conducive to mental improvement, are almost 
universally those of the greatest practical importance. 

This work is in two volumes, containing ahout three 
quarters as much matter, as the Magnalia. I regret the 
high price, ^G in boards; especially, as it has ^ no equip- 
ments worth naming. Its intrinsic worth is indeed many 
times that sum. This is one reason, that it should be 
cheaper. The best of books is (as it should be) cheapest 
of all. The greater the demand for the book, the cheaper 
it may be afforded. But should not the translator be well 
compensated for his most important services.^ Certainly. 
And a generous present should be sent to the author too. 
This is another reason, that it should be cheaper. At a 
fair price, the avails would unquestionably be greater; and 
it might be five times as useful to the public. Surely the 
price of such a work should not be more than three times 
the expense of paper, printing and binding. It may be a 
sacred duty, to complain of the enormous prices of popular 
books. 

Still more do I regret, that this work is not more tinged 
with serious remark. Religion is a subject, most intimately 
connected and interwoVen with our history; and it seems 
lake violence to separate it. In that respect, Mather's his- 



^'Annals" will not be the less precious to any of jou, for 
being the production of one, who succeeded such men as 
these, one who for nearly forty years has been contending 
for the same faith, on the same consecrated spot, with the 
same celestial weapons, for the same immortal prize. Prob- 
ably no work of his admired predecessors is destined to 
enjoy a reputation, so extensive or lasting, as the one I am 
recommending; and it is doubtful, whether any other work 
upon our history, has been compiled with so much labor, 
faithfulness and success. Very few indeed are the inaccu- 
racies, that I hare been able to discover. Mr. Savage has 
mentioned a few, while he often mentions the work and the 
author in terms sufficiently respectful. Most cordially can I 
acquiesce, and more than acquiesce, in all these encomiums. 
Of all compilers, next to Mr. Savkge, I consider Dr. Holmes 
as the best authority for American dates. 

This work is so happily arranged, and furnished with 
equipments, that you may generally, and almost instantly, 
turn to any passage you may wish to consult. This ex- 
ceedingly increases the value of a work, designed chiefly 
for consultation. 

Another volume of the Annals, bringing the history down 
very nearly to the present time, has been announced, and 
will probably be published very soon. 

Allen^s Biographical Dictionary. 

This work, you may recollect, I have repeatedly men- 
tioned to you with conmiendation in the lecturenroom. You 
may be assured, it has by no means, declined in my esti- 
mation, during the 18 years, that it has been an inmate of 
my study. I have consulted it abundantly, always with 
satisfaction, and I hope, with instruction. You will not 
suspect, that either of these was diminished by the con- 



sideration, that the author was among my dearest pupilis 
at college; as was als^^fae annotator upon Winthrop. 
I hardly need .to tell you, that it affords me the lireliest joy 
to witness the progress and the well earned fame of such. 
If the fame of the Dictionary has not quite equalled its 
superlative excellence, it has probahly been owing princi- 
pally to the youth of the author, who was but about 25 or 
26, at the time of publication. The effect, if any thing, 
ought to have been the other way. I very much doubt, 
whether in our country, there has ever been produced by so 
young a pen, a monument of so much talent, industry, 
learning, accuracy, taste, judgment, candor and serious- 
ness; or one of equal utility. The style has all the lu- 
minous simplicity of Belknap, with more vivacity and 
energy. As Biography is the glory of history, this is cer- 
tainly a most excellent kind of book; and I doubt, whether 
there is a more excellent book of the kind. I have surely 
seen none. It is manifestly superior to Eliot's, the work, 
with which it can be most easily compared. These works 
are very similar in object, size and price, and almost coin- 
cident in the time of publication. Allen's plan includes the 
whole of Eliot's, and much more. Eliot's is confined to 
New England. Alien's extends to all Aknerica, contain- 
ing also an historical sketch of the United States, and of/ 
each particular state, then belonging to the union. Al- 
len's is furnished with a portrait of Washington and a 
biographical chart, contains one third more matter, and 
when ip market, was sold at a price one sixth higher. 
Eliot's is Indeed, as it is often represented by Mr. Savage, 
a very valuable work. I would by no means part with it 
for twice its cost; and should regard it as an inestimable 
treasure, if I did not possess Allen'3. These two are 
perhaps my best articles of time-saving apparatus. I can 



consult and compare ihem^ when I am fit for nothiog else. 
Thej reflect much interest upon each other. There is one 
point, and perhaps but one, a most difficult and important 
point, in which, as an author, Dr. Eliot appears equal to 
Dr. Allen. It is the respectful and delicate candor, which 
thej manifest toward the characters and works of persons, 
most different from themselves in religion, in politics and in 
pursuits. So far from ^'setting down aught in malice," or 
''dipping their pens in gall," they seem to write with the 
rery "milk of human kindness." I do believe, they hare 
most cautiously and successfully watched against injuring 
the dead, or wounding the living. If they ever lift an in- 
dignant voice against tyranny and wickedness, it is perhaps 
always, in cases, in which, if they should hold their peace, 
the stones would seem ready to cry out. 

DwigkVs Travels, 

This is the last and greatest work, that I would now 
earnestly recommend to your perusal. It consists of 4 vols. 
8vo. making about 2,100 pages, and containing a mass of 
information, relating to the state of New England and 
New-York, probably very much superior to what can be 
found in any other work. Most strikingly does he paint 
"the manners living, as they rise." This was his grand 
object. He wished to transmit a faithful picture of the 
times, for the instruction of future ages. This picture is 
certainly drawn by the hand of a master; and I doubt not, 
is as faithful, as it is vivid, and will be studied with rising 
pleasure and improvement, by successive ages and increas- 
ing millions. But the original of this vast picture is by no 
means confined to objects of the passing age.-^It is greatly 
diversified and enriched by delineations of many an ancient 
landscape and many a fallen tower. Such a mind ^L^ 



Dwight's, could by no means rest contented, with viewing 
or presenting the present scene. He was irresistibly led 
to its cause; and thence, to the cause of that cause. Nor 
could he find a resting place, till he had arrived at the 
colonial embrjo of our happy republic. There he catches 
the hallowed flame; and the whole body of his work seems 
animated with the spirit of the Pilgrims. Robinson and 
Bradford, Cotton and Winthrop, Hooker and Haynes, 
Davenport and Eaton, seem to live in Dwight, who lives 
and breathes and speaks in every page. Trobably no 
work contains a greater amount, or more happy union, of 
the matter and spirit of New England's history; consider- 
ing New-York as really, though not nominally, a part of 
New England. I will not say, that this work is unaltered 
Puritanism. It seems rather like another edition, some- 
what enlarged and improved; or Puritanism purified. 

In studying these volumes, you will cultivate a more 
intimate acquaintance with a great number of the most im- 
portant places, scenes and wonders of our land; you will 
take a view of many of the most interesting events, that 
have occurred in the different periods of our history; you 
will be presented with a vast variety of most pertinent, 
striking and instructive remarks and discussions, suited to 
improve your faculties, to extend your acquaintance with 
God and man, to kindle your patriotism, to excite your 
pious gratitude, to make you skilful, active, patient, faithful 
and useful, in discharging the various duties of this life, and 
to prepare you for life everlasting. Attention to this 
work will also introduce you to a mind of uncommon emi- 
nence — a mind that, for many years, I have considered 
among the mightiest and fairest of human intelligences. 
Every one of his faculties seems to have been cast in a su- 
perior mould. As far as I am able to judge, not one of 



them appears to have been superior or inferior to the rest. 
Great geniuses arc often monsters. Not so with Dwight. 
The powers of his memory seem to have been almost mirac- 
ulous; and all his other powers in perfect harmonj. To 
such talents, adding the most vigorous and persevering ap- 
plication, under the best advantages, bis acquisitions were 
amazing. Never had I the honor to be acquainted with 
any other man, that appeared to be nearly so learned or so 
great. I doubt whether any other man in this country, 
was ever able to write so well and speak so well, upon so 
many subjects, with so little particular preparation. All 
his powers and acquisitions appear to have been entirely 
devoted to the good of his fellow men, and the glory of his 
Maker. I used to feel in his presence, an awe, which was 
never inspired by any other man. And yet that awe was 
delightful. At least, it was not painful; and was attend- 
ed with sensible delight. Such was his condescension, 
suavity, affability and kindness, that the few hours, in 
which I have enjoyed his society, were among the hap- 
piest, as well as most instructive, of my life. Would you 
not like to be acquainted with such a man? With that 
very man, so great, so good, so lovely — with that very man, 
you may be acquainted. Yiew his portrait prefixed to his 
Theology; and then say if you ever saw more dignity and 
sweetness, beaming forth from a single countenance. Turn 
one leaf, and read the Memoir, that follows. But espec* 
ially read his Travels. They are in the form of letters, in 
which he speaks out all his heart, with all the frankness, 
simplicity and godly sincerity of a Puritan indeed. To 
hold intercourse with such a mind, can hardly fail to have 
some assimilating influence. It must be stimulating, expaii* 
sive, salutary and ennobling. If from the nature of the sub* 
ject, or any other cause, you should find any of the letters less 



instructing J than jou anticipate, jou may generally pass 
them over, without injuring the connexion. 

It is very much to be regretted, that there is no index 
to Dwight's Travels. In a work so large, so important 
and so miscellaneous, I consider the omission inexcusable. 
I feel the want of it almost every day. You must by all 
means, make one. 

But I must take my leave, at least for the present year. 
Many of my intended remarks I am constrained to omit, 
having protracted my communication far beyond the expect- 
ed limit. With a few very brief hints, I will close. 

To those of you, who are citizens of this State, I can 
earnestly recommend to you, Trumbull's History of Con- 
necticut. ' It is more like Robertson's works, than any 
thing else that I have read; and in some respects, better 
than any production of that great historian. 

Those of you, who belong to Massachusetts, may derive 
great advantage from reading Hutchinson!s History of that 
State. It stands high in the literary world, notwithstanding 
the abominable toryism of the author. It extends to the 
year 1750. Minot's continuation is probably as good, 
though I cannot recommend it from actual perusal. 

Hubbard's and Marshall's histories^ I have owned a few 
months; but at present, have no advice to give you con- 
cerning them. 

Pitkin's "Political and Civil History" of the United 
States, from 1763 to 1797, in two vols. 8vo. has been 
published within a few weeks. Of this, I have had op- 
portunity to read but a very few pages. I expect to find it 
a source of much instruction. At present, however, some 
other works may be more useful to you, as it is confined 
principally to a branch of our history during a period of 
only thirty-four years. 



May I not hope, that within one year, you will each of 
you write to me, at least one sheet, and inform me of your 
progress in this important and most deHghtfal study ? You 
must have courage to neglect less important works, that 
fashion may bid you read.. Be not ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, that you have not read Scott's Napoleon, Inring's 
Columbus, &c. &c. No; you must endure the cross, de- 
spising the shame. As next in importance to the bible itself, 
attend to the history of our own country. After faithfully 
serving our generation like our pilgrim-fathers, may we fol- 
low them to that better country, where they are reaping 
the reward of all their toils and all their woes. 

Most sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 
Wetherajield, Ct, 1828. 
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